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FOREWORD 


In  anticipation  of  the  1940  Biennial  Meeting  of  the  Federal 
Council  of  the  Churches  of  Christ  in  America,  Rev.  Roswell  P.  Barnes, 
Associate  General  Secretary  of  the  Council,  and  Dr.  Walter  W.  Van 
Kirk,  Secretary  of  the  Council’s  Department  of  International  Justice 
and  Goodwill,  convened  a  small  group  of  churchmen  at  a  meeting  held 
in  New  York  City  October  4th  to  consider  what  action,  if  any,  might  be 
taken  by  the  Federal  Council  regarding  the  world  crisis.  Those  present 
at  this  meeting  were:  Dr.  Henry  A.  Atkinson,  Dr.  William  Adams 
Brown,  Dr.  Samuel  McCrea  Cavert,  Dr.  Allan  Knight  Chalmers,  Dr. 
Henry  Sloan  Coffin,  Mr.  John  Foster  Dulles,  Dr.  Harry  Emerson  Fos- 
dick,  Mr.  Harold  Hatch,  Dr.  James  A.  Franklin,  Dr.  Ralph  Stoody,  Dr. 
Walter  W.  Van  Kirk  and  Dr.  J.  A.  Warnshuis. 

Mr.  Dulles  was  asked  to  draft  a  statement  reflecting  the  major 
trends  of  the  discussion.  This  draft  was  submitted  to  the  above  men¬ 
tioned  persons  and  to  a  considerable  number  of  other  churchmen  of 
various  communions.  The  Department  of  International  Justice  and 
Goodwill  of  the  Federal  Council,  at  its  fall  meeting,  November  7,  con¬ 
sidered  the  Dulles  draft  and  offered  suggestions  and  criticisms.  A  sec¬ 
ond  draft  was  then  prepared  by  Mr.  Dulles  and  submitted  to  the  Semi¬ 
nar  on  “The  Churches  and  the  International  Situation”  held  in 
conjunction  with  the  Federal  Council’s  Biennial  Meeting  and  attended 
by  representatives  of  seven  cooperative  agencies  of  the  American 
churches.  The  Seminar  approved  the  Statement  and  commended  it  to 
the  churches  for  their  study  and  action.  Subsequently,  the  Biennial 
Meeting  of  the  Federal  Council,  on  December  13,  1940,  approved  the 
Statement  with  the  addition  of  certain  amendments  and  the  text  which 
follows  is  to  be  interpreted  as  an  official  pronouncement  of  the  Federal 
Council  of  the  Churches  of  Christ  in  America. 


December,  1940. 


THE  AMERICAN  CHURCHES 


and  the 


INTERNATIONAL  SITUATION 

Statement  adopted  at  the  Biennitfal  Meeting  of  The  Federal 
Council  of  the  Churches  of  Christ  in  America  at  Atlantic  City, 

December  10-13,  1940 


In  time  of  war  the  churches  face  their  most  difficult  task.  It  is 
then  that  human  and  demonic  forces  operate  most  violently  to  divide 
mankind  and  to  impair  that  spirit  of  universal  brotherhood  and  of 
charity  which  is  of  the  essence  of  Christianity.  To  maintain  spiritual 
unity  in  the  face  of  such  disruptive  forces  becomes  a  paramount  task 
of  the  churches.  In  the  hope  of  aiding  in  this  task  we  make  this 
statement. 

I. 

Let  us  first  recognize  that  the  attainment  of  spiritual  unity  does 
not  require  Christians  to  be  in  complete  agreement  as  to  temporal  prob¬ 
lems.  Seldom,  if  ever,  do  political  and  economic  issues  present  a  con¬ 
trast  between  the  perfectly  right  and  the  wholly  wrong.  For  this 
reason  we  must  not  identify  the  Church  of  Christ  with  any  temporal 
cause.  But  Christian  citizens  and  Christian  groups  are  inescapably  a 
part  of  the  world.  They  cannot  be  immobilized  by  the  lack  of  any  per¬ 
fect  course  of  human  action.  Indeed,  circumstances  are  often  such 
that  inaction  is  as  determinative  as  is  action.  They  must,  therefore, 
conform  their  daily  conduct  to  their  judgment  of  relative  good  and 
relative  evil.  Because  such  judgments  are  human  and  predicated  upon 
imperfect  and  different  understandings  of  the  facts,  it  follows  that 
Christians  will  often  be  in  disagreement  with  each  other.  They  will 
differ  in  their  appraisal  of  many  current  problems  and  in  their  judg¬ 
ment  as  to  ways  of  solution. 
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Such  differences  are  inevitable.  But  it  is  not  inevitable  that 
Christians  should  thereby  be  estranged  or  that  Christ’s  Church  on  earth 
should  thereby  be  rent  asunder.  Christ’s  command  to  love  one’s  enemies 
implicitly  recognizes  on  the  one  hand  the  persistence  of  human  dis¬ 
agreements,  and  on  the  other  hand  that  these  are  compatible  with  that 
love  and  sympathy  which  should  surmount  all  differences  and  bind 
together  those  who  have  a  like  consciousness  of  sin  and  a  like  hope  of 
redemption. 


II. 

The  spiritual  unity  which  Christ  enjoined  is  promoted  by  a  humble 
recognition  by  each  of  a  share  of  responsibility  for  the  evils  that  have 
fallen  upon  us.  If  evil  is  today  rampant,  this  has  a  cause.  Men  will 
always  differ  in  their  appraisal  of  specific  causes  and  in  their  apportion¬ 
ment  of  responsibility.  It  is  certain,  however,  that  none  of  us  is  guilt¬ 
less  and  we  who  are  Americans  recognize  that  a  great  burden  must 
rest  upon  us.  “For  unto  whomsoever  much  is  given,  of  him  shall  be 
much  required.”  During  the  period  preceding,  and  formative  of,  the 
present  wars,  our  nation  possessed  great  power  and  influence.  Through 
our  action  or  non-action  we  exerted  a  profound  influence  upon  the 
course  of  world  events.  That  course  has  generated  widespread  unrest, 
great  violence  and  immense  disaster.  Obviously,  we  have  fallen  far 
short  of  that  which  was  required. 

It  is  no  excuse  to  say  that  we  were  blind,  or  that  we  ourselves  pre¬ 
ferred  peace.  Our  blindness  was  not  an  affliction  from  without,  but  a 
result  of  our  smug  complacency  and  narrow  selfishness.  And  to  profess 
a  love  for  peace  is  no  great  virtue  in  those  who  control  so  dispropor¬ 
tionate  a  share  of  the  world’s  wealth  that  to  retain  it  is  their  principal 
concern.  “Peace”,  which  means  merely  an  undisturbed  exploitation  of 
power  and  privilege,  is  not  true  peace,  but  only  an  interlude  which  in¬ 
evitably  provokes  revolt.  To  seek,  through  power,  to  maintain  a  status 
quo  of  inequality  and  injustice  may  be  no  less  evil  than  to  invoke  force 
to  change  it. 
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III. 

The  fact  that  we  share  responsibility  for  the  present  world  situa¬ 
tion  does  not,  however,  require  us  to  condone  its  evil  manifestations. 
It  is  true  that  whenever  violence  is  used  to  effect  change,  this  involves 
excesses  and,  usually,  a  rejection  of  the  good,  as  well  as  the  evil,  in  the 
system  that  precedes  it.  But  the  fact  that  this  sequence  may  be  tradi¬ 
tional  and  predictable  does  not  mean  that  Christians  should  be  supine 
when  it  impends.  We  must  oppose  the  wreaking  of  vengeance  upon  the 
innocent  and  the  subjection  to  cruel  and  inhuman  treatment  of  those 
who  are  weak.  We  must  proclaim  and  seek  application  of  the  truth 
that  all  men  are  equal  in  the  eyes  of  God  and  should  not  be  discriminated 
against  by  man  on  the  ground  of  race,  religion  or  class.  We  must  reject 
any  system  which  would  deny  to  men  liberty  of  conscience  and  the  en¬ 
joyment  of  natural  rights  or  which  would  inculcate  the  doctrines  of 
atheism. 

We  are  not  in  agreement  as  to  the  course  of  action  which  Chris¬ 
tians  should  take  to  resist  and  overcome  the  evils  which  they  see.  Some 
of  us  feel  that  force  should  now  be  used  in  an  effort  to  overthrow 
those  political  leaders  who  most  exemplify  the  evils  of  which  we  speak. 
To  others  of  us  such  a  resort  to  violence  seems  conscientiously  objec¬ 
tionable,  or  unwise  as  creative  of  more  evil.  We  respect  such  honest 
differences,  recognizing  that  they  are  inevitable  whenever  Christians 
face  issues  so  interwoven  with  human  frailties  that  there  is  no  perfect 
practical  course  of  action.  But  that  every  Christian,  in  his  own  way, 
guided  by  his  own  conscience,  should  seek  to  resist  and  overcome  evils 
of  the  type  we  mention,  seems  to  us  to  admit  of  no  doubt.  Here,  again, 
we  are  united. 

With  the  light  of  freedom  extinguished  in  so  many  parts  of  the 
earth,  and  the  strength  of  those  who  defend  it  sorely  tried,  we  affirm 
our  deep  spiritual  fellowship  with  all  people  everywhere  who  love  the 
truth  that  makes  men  free.  To  all  who  have  been  brought  under  the 
heel  of  tyranny,  with  freedom  of  mind  and  conscience  denied,  we  send 
our  word  of  affection  and  sympathy  with  the  fervent  hope  that  the 
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hour  of  their  deliverance  draweth  nigh.  To  all  who  stand  bravely  in 
defense  of  free  institutions,  which  owe  their  deepest  influence  to  the 
Christian  Gospel,  and  are  a  sign  of  man’s  progress  according  to  the 
divine  will,  we  send  our  loyalty  and  encouragement,  in  renewed  con¬ 
fidence  that  the  judgment  of  nations  at  last  is  with  God  and  not  with 
man. 


IV. 

We  also  agree  that  whatever  be  our  course  of  practical  conduct, 
it  will  not,  in  the  long  run,  be  productive  of  good  unless  it  also  leads 
men  to  sympathetic  understanding  of  each  other.  International  prob¬ 
lems  are  not  inherently  insoluble.  But  they  become  such  whenever 
dealt  with  by  men  whose  judgments  are  warped  by  hatred  of  their 
fellows,  who  are  puffed  up  by  a  sense  of  their  own  self-righteousness 
and  who  feel  that  the  noblest  end  which  their  lives  can  serve  is  to 
enhance  the  relative  power  of  their  particular  nation,  race  or  class.  It 
is  in  time  of  war,  and  alarms  of  war,  that  such  hatreds,  hypocrisies  and 
false  deifications  become  most  intense.  The  present  is  thus  a  time 
when  to  prevent  such  evils  becomes  a  primary  task  of  the  churches. 

1.  Let  us  abstain  from  all  hatred  of  our  fellowmen.  Evil,  to  be 
sure,  we  must  seek  to  resist  and  to  overcome.  But  this  need  not  involve 
hatred  of  any  human  being. 

In  time  of  war  such  detachment  is  peculiarly  difficult  to  achieve. 
For  it  is  through  a  common  hatred  of  some  person  or  people  that  men 
are  most  readily  unified  for  the  hard  tasks  of  war.  It  is,  accordingly, 
such  hatreds  which  are  instinctively  cultivated  by  those  who  see  victory 
as  the  all  important  end.  There  occurs  a  suppression  of  such  facts  as 
redound  to  the  credit  of  the  enemy,  and  an  emphasis  and  exaggeration 
of  such  facts  as  reflect  discredit  upon  him.  By  processes  of  suggestion 
and  of  selection,  public  attention  is  concentrated  upon  the  evil  in  certain 
persons  or  peoples  until  they  seem  to  be  the  very  embodiment  of  evil 
and  a  proper  object  of  emotional  hatred. 
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This  is  part  of  the  insidious  technique  of  war.  Christians  must 
not  become  its  dupes.  They  must,  if  necessary  through  an  act  of  faith, 
keep  alive  their  belief  in  the  essential  dignity  of  every  man,  and,  while 
abhorring  that  which  is  evil,  they  must  judge  not  that  they  be  not 
judged. 

2.  As  the  churches  must  set  themselves  against  hatred,  so,  too, 
must  they  set  themselves  against  hypocrisy.  When  men’s  minds  and 
emotions  are  concentrated  upon  evil  elsewhere,  it  is  almost  inevitable 
that  they  should,  by  comparison,  feel  themselves  to  be  righteous.  Those 
who  sacrifice  for  some  cause  can  hardly  avoid  a  sense  of  their  own 
superior  virtue.  This  leads  quickly  to  hypocrisy  which,  more  than  any 
other  sin,  evoked  the  indignant  condemnation  of  Christ. 

3.  It  is  peculiarly  necessary,  in  time  of  war,  that  the  churches 
constantly  reaffirm  the  distinction  between  God  and  State.  Whenever 
nations  are  engaged  in  a  life  and  death  struggle  their  political  leaders 
seek  a  loyalty  which  is  undivided  and  which  includes  even  spiritual 
allegiance.  In  order  to  achieve  this,  the  State  is  uniformly  portrayed 
as  being  an  instrumentality  of  the  divine  will,  perhaps,  for  example,  to 
assure  law  and  order  as  against  wanton  aggression,  or  to  free  man¬ 
kind  from  the  shackles  of  a  selfish  plutocracy.  Such  identity  of 
righteousness  and  national  self-interest  has  been  sought  by  every 
belligerent  in  every  war. 

Christians  will  often  feel,  and  at  times  they  may  rightly  feel,  that 
the  cause  of  their  nation  represents  the  greater  good  or  the  lesser  evil. 
They  may  find,  in  their  form  of  society,  values  which  transcend  the 
selfish  conceptions  of  sovereignty  and  power.  They  may  feel  that  it  is 
their  duty,  as  Christians,  to  support  what  seems  to  them  the  greater 
good.  But  the  spiritual  and  social  gains  to  be  expected  from  any 
national  victory  are  never  so  decisive  or  so  permanent  as  to  justify,  as 
an  act  of  expediency,  identifying  the  cause  of  Christ  with  the  cause  of 
nation.  To  do  this  would  forfeit  that  independence  of  the  world  which 
is  indispensable  if  the  churches  are  to  exert  a  continuing  spiritual  in- 
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fluence  upon  the  world.  Therefore,  Christians  must  never  fail  to  re¬ 
member  that  all  human  projects  are  finite  and  prone  to  error,  and  that 
man’s  chief  end  is  not  to  enhance  the  power  or  even  to  secure  the  safety 
of  any  nation.  Let  us  not  give  unto  Caesar  a  spiritual  allegiance  which 
belongs  only  to  God. 


V. 

We  are  united  in  repentance  as  we  look  to  the  past.  We  are  united 
in  anguish  as  we  look  upon  the  present  and  near  future.  But  we  are 
also  united  in  hope  as  we  look  beyond. 

The  world  is  in  flux,  and  horrible  and  disastrous  as  are  the  im¬ 
mediate  incidents  thereof,  there  will  assuredly  emerge  the  opportunity 
for  a  world  order  which,  even  though  it  be  far  from  perfect,  will  at 
least  be  an  improvement  on  that  which  preceded  it. 

This,  it  seems  to  us,  involves  a  world  where  economic  opportunity 
is  not  the  legal  monopoly  of  those  national  groups  which  through  acci¬ 
dent  or  prior  aggression  have  obtained  control  of  the  bounties  of  nature. 
Possession  of  economic  power  which  touches  the  lives  of  many,  is  pos¬ 
session  of  a  trust  to  be  discharged  with  a  decent  regard  for  all  whose 
lives  are  influenced  by  the  exercise  of  that  power.  Both  morality  and 
expediency  unite  in  demanding  that  our  human  institutions  more  fully 
reflect  this  principle. 

It  seems  also  to  us  to  involve  a  world  wherein  the  unit  of  value  is 
not  some  body  corporate  or  some  personification  of  nation,  race  or 
class,  but  the  individual  human  being.  Even  the  least  of  these  should 
be  assured  of  certain  fundamental  rights,  including  freedom  of  thought, 
of  conscience,  of  worship  and  of  expression,  and  an  opportunity  for 
livelihood,  without  which  intellectual  and  spiritual  freedoms  have  little 
practical  content. 

The  churches,  as  such,  have  not  the  task  of  devising  the  political 
mechanisms  which  will  achieve  such  ends.  Even  were  this  within  their 
competence,  they  could  scarcely  do  this  without  seeming  to  identify  the 
Kingdom  of  God  with  some  imperfect  structure  of  society.  But  the 
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churches  can  and  should  create  the  underlying  conditions  indispensable 
to  the  attainment  of  a  better  international  order.  It  is  not  merely  for 
the  sake  of  their  own  souls  that  we  urge  upon  Christians  that  they  be 
not  blinded  by  smug  complacency  or  concentration  upon  self-serving 
and  that  they  abstain  from  hatred,  hypocrisy  and  the  deification  of 
nation.  We  urge  this  also  because  statesmen  are  the  inevitable  prison¬ 
ers  of  their  environment  and  the  welfare  of  posterity  now  depends 
upon  the  existence  of  a  public  who  are  tolerant  and  serene  in  their 
judgments,  who  have  sympathies  which  are  generous  and  broad,  and 
who  are  willing  that  their  political  leaders  should  exercise  the  powers  of 
sovereignty  for  ends  loftier  than  the  achievement  of  some  immediate 
sectional  advantage.  Of  all  institutions,  the  churches  are  best  qualified 
to  perform  this  indispensable  task. 

VI. 

If  Christians  are  to  discharge  their  great  responsibility,  they  need, 
not  only  by  inner  meditation  to  purify  their  souls,  but  by  acts  to  ex¬ 
emplify  the  dynamic  quality  of  their  faith.  Thereby  they  crystallize 
and  invigorate  their  own  beliefs  and  inspire  others  to  share  them. 
Specifically : 

1.  Let  us  develop  and  strengthen  the  ecumenical  movement.  The 
churches  of  Christ  transcend  nation,  race  and  class.  Let  us,  accord¬ 
ingly,  preserve  and  make  real  “the  unity  of  the  spirit  in  the  bond  of 
peace”  which  is  in  Christ.  Let  us  maintain  fellowship  with  our 
Christian  brethren  in  other  lands  despite  the  cleavages  occasioned  by 
war. 


2.  Let  us  continue  the  great  task  of  evangelization  throughout  the 
world.  Never  must  we  allow  it  to  appear  that  the  forces  of  conflict 
across  the  earth  have  rendered  the  Christian  witness  futile.  Let  us 
give  material  and  spiritual  aid  to  missions  orphaned  by  war.  Let  us 
renew  and  extend  our  efforts  to  carry  the  gospel  of  redemption  and  re¬ 
conciliation  to  the  ends  of  the  earth. 
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3.  Let  us  in  the  face  of  unprecedented  human  needs  caused  by 
war  participate  generously  in  works  of  mercy  and  relief.  To  relieve 
misery  and  distress  is  a  paramount  Christian  duty.  It  is  a  duty  to  be 
performed  with  sympathy  which  is  broad  and  not  limited  by  prejudice 
against  nation,  race  or  class. 

4.  Let  us  in  public  and  private  worship  keep  our  minds  free  of 
the  passions  engendered  by  war.  To  this  end  let  our  churches  guard 
against  becoming  agencies  for  the  propagation  of  hate  or  ill  will.  Let 
us  earnestly  pray  for  all  our  fellows,  especially  our  brethren  in  war¬ 
ring  or  conquered  lands,  those  whose  acts  we  deplore  as  well  as  those 
whose  Christian  faith  and  courage  are  being  so  sorely  tried.  Let 
the  gospel  which  we  preach  and  practice  be  one  of  reconciliation,  good¬ 
will  and  understanding. 

5.  Let  us  strive  to  exemplify  in  our  own  lives  and  in  the  life  of 
our  nation  those  same  social  and  economic  principles  which  we  assert 
to  be  indispensable  to  a  better  world  order.  Let  us  not  use  economic 
power  which  affects  many  to  achieve  advantages  which  are  purely  sec¬ 
tional  or  particular.  Let  us  maintain  for  ourselves  those  civil  and 
religious  liberties  which  we  aspire  for  others. 

6.  Let' us,  as  a  work  of  creative  faith,  begin  now  to  prepare  the 
hearts  and  minds  of  Christian  people  for  fair  and  objective  dealing 
with  all  international  situations.  This  presupposes  a  will  to  cooperate; 
a  willingness  to  accept,  in  certain  areas,  a  surrender  or  pooling  of  the 
exclusive  perquisites  of  national  sovereignty  and  a  sharing  of  economic 
advantages ;  a  learning  of  the  techniques  whereby  men  come  to  accord 
through  processes  other  than  those  of  military  or  economic  warfare. 
These  matters  must  be  studied,  understood  and  absorbed  into  the 
Christian  mind  and  conscience  if  we  are  to  work  together  effectively 
for  a  more  Christian  world  order. 

7.  Let  us  boldly  proclaim  the  truth  as  revealed  to  us  by  Christ. 
The  exponents  of  hatred,  hypocrisy  and  extreme  nationalism  are  always 
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vocal.  By  their  very  vociferousness  they  often  intimidate.  Often,  also, 
they  seem  to  have  behind  them  the  vast  power  of  government  as  ad¬ 
ministered  by  officials  who  feel  a  responsibility  for  the  national,  as 
distinct  from  the  general,  welfare.  Under  these  circumstances,  to  ex¬ 
press  the  Christian  viewpoint  calls  for  moral  courage.  But  we  cannot 
expect  the  light  of  Christianity  to  guide  the  nations  if  that  light  be  kept 
under  a  bushel. 


VII. 

The  world  is  distraught  and  divided.  The  suffering  masses  cry 
out  in  anguish.  Who  can  save  them  from  the  misery,  the  violent  death, 
the  starvation  of  body  and  soul  which  man  now  wreaks  upon  man  ?  Is 
there  no  way  of  life  which  will  unite  mankind  and  put  an  end  to  this 
constant  repetition  of  self-torture?  Rulers  and  potentates  alone  are 
helpless.  There  is  but  one  Savior — Christ  the  Lord.  In  a  world  torn 
by  hatreds  and  conflicting  loyalties,  His  Church  still  stands  and  stands 
preeminent  as  the  exponent  of  human  brotherhood.  It  is  within  His 
fold  that  we  find  a  spiritual  allegiance  superior  to  that  of  any  state,  a 
fellowship  which  transcends  all  boundaries  and  a  love  which  binds 
together  even  those  whom  the  world  calls  enemies. 

At  this  critical  juncture,  the  churches  must  be  true  to  themselves. 
Let  us  remember,  with  humility  but  also  with  pride,  that  it  is  we  who 
are  the  repositories  of  that  which  is  unique — the  God-given  power  to  re¬ 
deem  mankind  through  the  gospel  of  love.  This  present  time,  when  the 
world  dispairs  of  itself,  is  least  of  all  the  time  for  the  churches  to  be¬ 
come  of  the  world,  worldly.  Let  them  rather  draw  the  world  unto 
them,  knowing  that  as  they  in  truth  form  part  of  Christ’s  Church,  then 
they  are  that  Tree  of  Life  whereof  the  leaves  serve  the  healing  of  the 
nations. 


